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PREFACE 


HE following pages reproduce with some 
alteration and expansion certain contribu- 
tions to National Mission Work in Scotland. Of 
these the first was read at a retreat for clergy, the 
second at a Conference in March 1917, the fourth 
at a Conference in March of the present year; the 
sixth is a sermon. preached on Trinity Sunday 1917. 
The third paper is mainly a cento of impressions 
from current literature, prepared by request for 
practical and homiletic uses. The writer has to 
thank the editors of the Expository Times and 
Commonwealth and of the Literature Committee 
of the Church of Scotland’s Commission on the 
War for permissions to republish. 
If there is any connecting idea in the series, it 
is that of our urgent need for a unification of 
ethical standards. 


EDINBURGH, August 1918 
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1 
THE DIVINE VISITATION 


HERE has been criticism of the word Visita- 
tion as used in the deliverance of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in appointing 
a special “Commission of the Church upon the 
moral and spiritual issues of the war,” as though 
it implied some peculiar bitterness in the Divine 
attitude to those involved in present dealings. 
But the word is really perfectly neutral. In the 
Old Testament God may be invoked to visit the 
heathen and their iniquity (Ps. lix. 5), or to visit 
His vine, Israel, and to cause His face to shine upon 
it (Ps. xxx. 14). In the New Testament the day 
of Israel’s visitation, which it did not know, is the 
day of the Son of Man and of His offered salvation. 
The General Assembly speaks of this which has 
come upon the world as a visitation—and the word 
implies God. We believe in a moral universe, in 
which things do not happen without purpose ; we 
believe in a rational universe, in which things do 
not happen without meaning; we believe in a 
spiritual universe, in which man is always face 
to face with God’s justice and God’s love. There 
is nothing without God; the most impious of all 
scepticisms is that which says, The Lord will not 
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do good, neither will He do evil. There is a visita- 
tion; this catastrophe has roots in the past; it 
has a history ; and Heaven has purposes through 
it. The scene of its evolution has been the human 
heart, and the history of it is a history of human 
alternatives and choices—of human _ hesitations 
and determinations—of human beliefs and dis- 
beliefs. Therefore God is everywhere in this 
history, for God is in contact with the human heart 
in every determination and at every decision. He 
gives grace to resist evil—He enables to the good 
will: or His Spirit is grieved and no longer pleads : 
or His Spirit is taken away, and man is allowed to 
rush to his ruin. Who shall persuade Ahab that he 
may go up to Ramoth-Gilead and fall? And there 
came forth a spirit, and said, I will persuade him 
. . L will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. There is perhaps in 
this drama also of to-day a moment of which it 
may again be said, and God hardened the heart of 
a monarch so that he would not; and perhaps a 
moment of vast grace and pity when He forgave 
our people many provocations and granted us to 
dare imminent destruction in order to stand or fall 
for the thing that is right. God was in all that 
because God is busy at the heart of man, and only 
His grace at any time saves us from self-destruction. 
Let us then begin from this: there is a Divine 
visitation, and it has meanings and teachings. 
Among these we may distinguish meanings as to 
the past, the Divine criticism of the ways which have 
brought our civilization to this bankruptcy ; and 
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meanings as to the future, the Divine call henceforth 
to seek the Kingdom of Heaven and its justice. The 
Church of England seems right in having chosen for 
its National Mission two headings—of Repentance 
and then of Hope. We have first to understand, if 
we can, the past ; for if we can see there the roots 
of present disaster, we will know where and how to 
seek the better future. As men who have lost the 
way stop and consider how they have come and 
where they left the path, in order that they may 
find and return to it, so must we do. 

We must try to take wide views and long views. 
This cataclysm of Western civilization did not take 
place because of Britain or for the sake of Britain. 
We are not at war by ourselves, nor did war begin 
from us. The focus of the tornado is not within our 
frontier. We imagine ourselves as at the centre of 
the universe and. think of the world as something 
that revolves round our homes. We talk of God as 
if He regulates His providence by our conduct and 
for our interest; it is not Germany alone which 
postulates a tribal God. Whereas God is the God 
of the whole earth, and Christ died for mankind. 
There are men beyond the mountains and nations 
beyond the narrow seas, for whom also God has a 
care. For a world war we must seek world causes. 

And again, we think of ourselves who happen 
to be alive to-day, as if even our own history began 
with this present generation or was to end with 
it. We forget our fathers, and that God visits the 
sins of the fathers upon the children, and also that 
He loves the children for the fathers’ sakes. Or we 
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take still shorter views and persist inthinking mainly 
of where we British stood in August 1914, as if in 
that consisted on its moral side the whole question. 
So we speak of ‘‘ our good conscience in this war ’’— 
your conscience and mine, that is, in August I9I4: 
—when God is visiting the world of men and reckon- 
ing with it for the outcome of a cycle of generations. 
We have a good conscience as to our position in that 
momentary conjunction out of which the Great War 
blazed—and thank God for that ; but now and for 
the true meanings and teachings of the event our 
good conscience has become a snare.to us; on the 
strength of it we maintain a foolish self-righteous- 
ness and ask of what we have to repent. 

We British after all are but part of a larger 
whole, sharing that humanity in which God was 
incarnated ; we are but part of Christendom, that 
family of evangelized nations which once was 
conscious of its solidarity under the blessed sceptre 
of the Christ ; we are but part of that Europe in 
which it has seemed for so long that the world’s 
hope was centred. If we are to understand the 
meanings of the war as a Divine visitation, we 
must try to forget our own importance to ourselves, 
and we must ask what may be God’s meaning in 
it for mankind, for Europe, for Christendom. 

Further we, on whom the ends of the world are 
come, are only the last to live of a series of genera- 
tions—we summarize a long past; and Heaven 
has a long memory; it forgets nothing; and 
there is much in our national past which we would 
fain forget and would fain have forgotten by others 
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and by the Judge of nations; but now it rises 
from its grave and meets us. The exactness and 
faithfulness of retributions which have appeared 
in these last years is enough to convince an atheist. 
I suggest that in seeking the meanings of this 
visitation, we should not be content to remember 
only the last decade or thereby, nor be content 
to talk of our good conscience in the momentary 
crisis of that August. The era draws to an end, 
and Heaven deals with the resultant, not of a 
year or two bygone, nor of this generation only 
which happens just now to be alive and is therefore 
required to answer—but with the resultant of that 
era which in us and in our contemporaries expresses 
itself thus, as we see the world to-day. In what- 
soever things I find you, in them will I judge you. 
For there are days of judgment—days when the 
harvest of the earth is ripe and the sickle is thrust 
in: days of reckoning—days of the Lord, when He 
comes suddenly, and there is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth : one such supreme day at the last perhaps, 
but meanwhile from time to time, as epoch after 
epoch is accomplished, many such days,! and such 
days as this. Then there is judgment ; not yet on 
the souls of men—Christ still says, I judge no man; 
Christ still intercedes for men. But certainly, judg- 
ment upon the facts. Always here in our present is 
the outcome of our past; here is the end of our 
ways ; now God lets us see what we have been mak- 


_ 1 This was written before I had read Mr Maclennan’s article 
in a recent review, and notwithstanding the coincidence of 
language, I let it stand. 
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ing of our world. Because the present as an out- 
come of the past is always in strict moral connexion 
with the past. Nothing happens but what, if things 
pursue their natural course, was bound to happen. 
We have reached the logical conclusion of the ways 
in which our civilization has been developing—we 
have reached a day of judging and are brought to 
God’s bar—we and the rest. We for our part, as we 
find ourselves there, may plead somewhat ; and the 
Judge, it may be thought, has allowed our plea. 
We may plead that we have judged ourselves and 
therefore should not be judged ; and it is, in part 
at least, true—our British habit of severity in 
self-criticism may now have its value before 
Heaven. We may plead repentances; late re- 
pentances some of them, but let us thank God 
that they exist and are in evidence for us. We 
may plead amendments of our way. We may 
even plead that, at least as a leaven leavening the 
lump, the spirit of the Kingdom is deeply wrought 
into our life, so that we cannot, if we would, hate, 
and do not revenge, and do readily forgive. We 
can plead that, if not in everything and, alas ! not 
as between man and man (for that is ‘ business’), 
yet at least in the wider international relations, we 
have loved righteousness and have hated iniquity— 
that at least of recent times and at least as a public 
power we have tried to be just and to do good; and 
we may plead (it is a valuable commendation) that 
for these things our fellowmen have thought kindly 
of us and in our day of need have wished us well. 
We had those pleas, and Heaven has admitted them. 
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Have we not obtained mercy? have we not 
been allowed to save our soul alive ? are we not 
permitted to suffer for faith and honour ? 


Nevertheless it is for us also a day of judgment./; 


\ 


For it is our age and our world, its systeniandtts™ 


standards, which are judged; and we are of the 
age and of its system ; we have shared in the drift 
of the world away from God ; we have shared in 
its pursuit of false aims. We have not been fore- 
most in the march towards the outer darkness ; 
our instinct has been for the light; we have 
followed into the shadows with misgiving and 
hesitation, with pause and spasmodic return. But 
we followed. As an empire among empires, asa 
nation among existing nations, measuring ourselves 
(as the Apostle says) by ourselves and comparing 
ourselves among ourselves, we have whereof to 
boast ; but not before God. On the whole view, 
our British culture may be thought the best thing of 
the sort that exists to embody hope for the earth— 
nevertheless, by the rule of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
it isa poor and guilty thing. Yet for what it is, we 
have found mercy. We have received grace to draw 
back from the dreary procession and to range our- 
selves with the armies of God. For we also had 
been in the way with the rest ; it is the mercy of 
God—it is the grace of God that has saved us, if we 
are to be saved: God, and not we ourselves. 

If, therefore, we ask of the meanings of this 
visitation, we may think that we are met first by 
a meaning as to our whole Western system of life— 
our ‘‘ Christian civilization ”’ and its degree of truth 


iw 
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tothe Divine thought for us. God may mean that the 
world cannot be managed as we have been managing 
the world ; that the way of Christ is the only way by 
which men can dwell together upon the face of the 
earth ; and that now, when as never before, distance 
being abolished and men close packed, it has become 
a question of dwelling together, this need of adopting 
the way of Christ in all relations has become urgent. 
Our material progress has outrun our spiritual pro- 
gress, and has broken down—because it has not 
been true to the truth; Christ being the Truth, 
and therefore the only Way and the only Life. 

If, however, we venture on more detailed analysis, 
the Divine meaning may be very differently read— 
say, for Germany; and say, for ourselves. For the 
alliance of Central Europe, the visitation may mean 
that wrath of God which is manifested when mercy 
finds (in the immediate sense) mo vemedy ; it may 
mean the abandonment of the nations concerned 
to be filled with their own devices ; it may mean 
permission to them to show to the world what evil 
is, when evil is free to be itself ; it may mean that 
God will allow the world to have a demonstration of 
the nature of its own principles of action—of the 
realization of its own ideals when carried to their 
logical conclusion. Here is the end, when Christ’s 
bands are broken and His cords are cast off. 

For us and for those whom God has given to 
stand with us, it may mean the opposite—it may 
mean Election: I have loved thee, saith the Lord. 
It may mean God’s severity to that which He 
loves. It may mean that God will have us see 
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our sins and be saved from them—that God will 
reveal to us the Cross, as Christ held it before the 
sons of Zebedee, and asked them, Ave ye able ? 
and that to us also power is given to answer, We 
ave able. The answer is one which has been already 
given in our name by many of ours: and we who 
remain are of the same blood with those who have 
fallen in Flanders or at Gallipoli; it may be that 
in the more difficult battlefields at home and in the 
coming peace we also may have grace given us to 
meet our Lord’s question as gallantly. James fell by 
the sword—John lived for the ‘‘ white martyrdom ”’ 
of service; both drank of Christ’s Cup and both 
were baptized with Christ’s Baptism. Even so our 
lads have died—and we live to save our country on 
its own beloved soil. God means us to saveit. This 
may be the Divine intention for us by the war ; “‘its 
significance ”’ at all events must be very different for 
those who suffer because they oppose God, and for 
those who suffer for righteousness’ sake. We may 
be enduring chastisement as of sons, yet be glorious 
as fighting in the cause of God. 

We may dare to see ourselves thus, as God’s 
instruments, exalted and enriched in our suffering, 
and earning great rewards in the fruit of it; yet 
this very thing may cast us down lowly before God 
in the sense of a terrible unworthiness to be His 
instrument—we sinners to judge and smite our 
fellow-sinners. ‘‘ There but for the grace of God 
goes John Newton’’: we have admired what 
Germany was—we have been its docile disciple- 
ship; and but for the mercy of God, there go we, 
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And we may feel the awful necessity to purge 
ourselves, because God has laid on us the pitiful 
office of executing judgment. 

Or, again, we may see in our own case the 
tremendous problem which meets us in so many 
directions—not only the problem of Election, but 
also that of the consequences of being elected. 
Let it be that in truth our British race has qualities 
and ways which fit it as no other seems fitted, to 
build on earth’s fields a kingdom in some measure 
symbolic of the Kingdom of Heaven—a kingdom 
of liberty and justice, brotherhood and peace— 
then we bring upon ourselves the word of Election, 
You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth (or perhaps, you as none other): therefore 
I will visit upon you all your iniquities. In that 
case there is the tremendous question—for us 
tremendous—of our responsibilities as a world 
power, and of our use of them. In that case 
there is the still nearer question of our national 
and social conditions: we may then be the 
servant who knew his Lord’s will and did not 
do it ; and what if we be beaten with many stripes ? 

It may also be borne in upon us that in this 
narrower relation we may have to find something 
of God’s meaning in relation to our lagging behind 
His grace and our opportunity. For the time, we 
should be in matters of social well-being the world’s 
teachers—yet in much we have failed even to learn 
lessons which neighbouring nations have to teach 
us. It is not that we have not advanced—it is 
not that this generation is not in ways better 
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than recent generations ; but it is perhaps that we 
hesitate and linger and will not do the things that 
we know, and that among the signs of the times 
we may read this message, If the Lord be God, 
follow Him ; if but Baal, then follow him. The 
war has let us see God’s finger laid upon our un- 
healed sores one by one; on our slavery to liquor 
and its system—we, a nation in pawn to a trade: 
on the white slave traffic; on our class divisions, 
and our incapacity so much as to understand, 
one class another ; and on our worship of money 
—God has made -us,burn our money before Him 
five million a day, as the idol furniture was burned 
before the Apostle at Ephesus; on the mad par- 
tizanship of our politics ; on the empty cradle and 
its hideous explanation; on the unsocial nature 
of our society and its bitterness of spirit—one 
remembers Pope’s dreadful line, ‘‘ And each but 
hates his neighbour as himself.’’ The war has shown 
us our profound need of a Christian Reformation. 

But simultaneously it has demonstrated the 
enormous spiritual resources which exist among us 
to accomplish such a reformation: the same 
heroism, the same sacrifice, which for the war 
have flashed out like a sword suddenly drawn in 
sunlight—could they not have been evoked sooner 
to win our country from domestic shame? We 
ave able; but we have been unready, egotistic, 
faithless, slothful, afraid. And Heaven will not 
bear it, because Heaven has loved us; we must 
arise and follow Christ. 

And there is the question of the meaning of the 
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visitation for the Church. The present writer does 
not venture to say more of this than to indicate 
that that question also exists. Looking abroad 
upon our islands one might possibly be driven to 
ask what Church there is. One sees a system for 
the provision of Christian ordinances to those 
who desire them. One sees a system which “re- 
presents a phase of the national life ’’—a phase, 
that is, of the world. One sees something which 
is so closely identified with the natural society that, 
as Canon Scott-Holland has said, there is difficulty 
in assigning it to any independent responsibility. 
It has been defined as “ the nation in its spiritual 
aspect ’’—scarcely a satisfactory description of the 
Civitas Dei. No doubt the Church is more to 
many of its members, and in the knowledge of 
God is much more than any of these things. But 
we are speaking of Divine meanings as to our 
corporate life: what does the world know of the 
Church as a social witness, a corporate conscience ? 
Where do we see that which Christ has founded 
upon a vock? Does the Church even make clear 
to the world which in its own judgment is the 
rock and which is sand ? 

The meaning of the visitation for us who are 
“put in trust of the Gospel’? No doubt that 
question also lies in our way : and who is to answer 
it? One can feel sure of at least one thing, that 
it is vain for men to say to others, Go to—repent. 
Each must say, I repent. We have gone astray like 
sheep that are lost: O God, seek Thy servants : for 
we do not forget Thy commandments, 
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THE WAR AND THE SIN OF THE 


F we may assume any mora! system for the 
universe or any God who judges the Earth, 

we may also assume a connection between these 
two things—the war which desolates the world and 
the sin of the world. Sin when it is finished brings 
forth death. The sin, it may be further assumed, 
is World Sin; not the sin of individuals and not 
the crime of some particular date—the war is a 
world war, the system which has collapsed is a 
world system ; the process leading to the collapse 
must be traced in world history. It is our general 
method of life—our relation to that whole scheme 
of things which includes Heaven with Earth and 
God with ourselves which has broken down, and 
is judged, and is condemned. The relation is 
false, the method is unworkable—for they have 
led us to this which we see, and that not by accident 
but logically and naturally, as (if they persisted) 
they were bound to lead. It has been coming for 
long ; whoever was not blind to the signs of the 
times could see it coming—and now it has come, this 
crash of our life—of which the war itself is only a 
symptom, and is the beginning rather than the end. 
If we are to think intelligently of these matters 

B 17 
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or to speak of them rationally, we must think and - 
speak of them on this world scale. We must keep 
out of the atmosphere—one can hardly call it an 
atmosphere of thought—in which it is possible for 
example to ask of what Britain has to repent, or 
to deprecate a call to repentance as unpopular. 
It is the world which has need to repent, and we 
for our part with the world. No doubt it is of 
supreme importance to us—it is moral life or death 
to us—to recognize that, when the crisis emerged, 
we chose the better part—we cast in our lot with 
righteousness. It is permissible even to think 
that in all the circumstances the choice was brave. 
But it is not true to say, as is said, that we are now 
suffering because we chose the better part. We 
should have suffered in any case; and if we had 
chosen differently, we should have suffered things 
inconceivably worse—shame and remorse and loss 
of soul. We had then denied God and ourselves. 
We had to suffer —for we had sinned ; but by the 
choice which we made, we chose to suffer in the 
flesh rather than in the Spirit—God knows we 
chose the lighter loss. The whole world has come 
into judgment and we with it; but now, “ being 
judged, we are chastened of the Lord that we should 
not perish with the world.” By the unmerited grace 
of God we are permitted to suffer in a good cause, 
and (so far as immediate questions are concerned) 
with a good conscience; accepting our punish- 
ment, if only God will remember His covenant 
with us. But we too had forgotten God—with 
penitence let us return to Him. 
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One can conceive of a group of men who have 
wandered together lawlessly ; some of them better 
and some of them worse—some conscious and 
resolute in evil purpose, others of them less corrupt 
and less deliberate, not so much wicked as stupid. 
And one may imagine things carried to a point 
at which these last should find themselves led to 
the verge of actual crime, brought to some scene 
of outrage and invited to be accomplices in it. 
At such a point the simpler and more honest of 
the group might very well be startled and draw 
back; they might remonstrate ; presently they 
might take the part of the proposed victim of the 
gang; they might even come to blows for his 
protection with their former associates ; so placing 
themselves on the side of law and right. Thereby 
they would go far to redeem themselves in the eye 
of the law and to secure a lenient judgment. Yet 
they would not be innocent nor safe from arraign- 
ment; and they would have much for which to 
reproach themselves and for which to make amends, 
as the future might offer opportunity. It is under 
some such figure as this, that it may be best 
possible to set before our minds a conception of our 
present position among nations at God’s tribunal. 
We are not innocent ; yet we may stand far other- 
wise than they stand there who have purposed the 
evil and have gone through with it and are its 
champions. To us is given a place of repentance 
and perhaps even a good hope through grace. 

Our subject, however, is not the merit or demerit 
of the British, but the Sin of the World. And if 
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we ponder the matter from that point of view, 
certain considerations emerge more or less clearly. 

1. The World, whose sin is judged, seems to be a 
quite definite and, in a sense, a limited world. iby 
is the old Orbis Terrarum, the world of historical 
civilization (I quote from memory of what Mr 
Belloc has somewhere said)—which inherits the 
traditional culture of the Mediterranean belt; a 
culture which, for so long as history reaches, has 
been a continuous development, has assimilated 
the successive contributions of the successively 
dominant races; based perhaps in Egypt or 
Chaldea, it has taken up the art and thought of 
Greece, the order, justice and law of Rome, the 
conscience of Judea; and finally has received the 
exalting and purifying leaven of the Gospel of the 
Incarnation. It is this world—presenting itself 
now as the Europeanized and Christianized world— 
which is the scene of war. The focus of conflict and 
the focus of this civilization coincide. The nations 
primarily involved are those nations to which 
this civilization is most profoundly ancestral and 
native, in which it has been most fully developed. 
The other nations of the Europeanized system 
(in which, of course, America is included) are in- 
volved in the war, and have been drawn into it 
in an order and to a degree which closely corre- 
sponds to their historical part in its creation. This 
circle of nations is not the whole of humanity— 
but it is Aistorical humanity ; it is humanity at 
the present climax of its evolution; it represents 
results. Here, at what we must recognize as the 
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close of an epoch of human growth and labour, this 
which we are stands for the best and highest which 
humanity, working upon and living out certain 
principles of its own, has been able to make of 
itself; therefore a thing ripe for judgment—un- 
questionably ripe for judgment, since it has judged 
itself by going bankrupt ; bankruptcy, as Carlyle 
long ago warned us, being the ultimate criticism 
of principles and systems. 

The terrific feature of this “‘ judgment by the 
fact ’—what makes it conclusive and places it 
beyond argument—is that it has come by no de- 
cadence, but in process of advance; not by ex- 
haustion or ebb of force, but in the full upward 
curve of its development. There has been no 
symptom of what Mr Silas Wegg would have called 
a declining and a falling. What has befallen our 
civilization befell in its prosperity, when the system 
was working well, sweeping on triumphantly in the 
path proper to it on its own premisses, and achiev- 
ing one after another those conceptions of the 
desirable which it proposed to itself. It was a 
system based on the material, seeking the material, 
and attaining the material. “Ask and ye shall 
recewwe—seek and ye shall find’’—our civilization 
found what it sought—it was succeeding—the world 
from its point of view was being made better: 
more comfortable, more abundant, more masterful 
over environment, wiser in the secrets of matter, 
possessing more and enjoying more; and learning 
besides how to extend possession and enjoyment 
to the greater number. Germany in particular 
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had carried out this organization of life for posses- 
sion and enjoyment more widely and more 
thoroughly than others. We admired and envied 
—for we saw the ends of our civilization in process 
of attainment. Germany led the modern move- 
ment—Germany showed us the way to our goal. 
In view of what has happened, that is, significant. 

Then of a sudden (to borrow a phrase from one 
of Mr Wells’ forecasts made years ago) the whole 
system “‘ exploded,” and earth is covered with its 
ruins. There was no gradual weakening or sapping 
or bending—there was catastrophe. It did not 
come from any exterior pressure, yellow or other 
peril: it came from within ; it actually issued from 
the working out of the system itself—not as a con- 
travention of our civilization but as a result of it. 

There are in chemistry compounds which become 
more unstable in measure as they are intimately 
blent. Our civilization has been bringing men and 
nations closer to one another physically, intel- 
lectually, morally ; it would seem that we have 
been thereby creating for ourselves conditions of 
excessive instability. There are times and places 
among the glaciers in which the climber goes in 
silence, since a loud word may loose the avalanche. 
For us a pistol shot in Bosnia has been enough to 
bring our world about our ears in fragments. 

The elements of our associated life have been 
then in unstable combination. There has been 
something amiss in their relation to each other, 
and to that whole of which the nations are but 
part—that moral whole which includes God. From 
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the standpoint of religion such error of relation 
is that which we know as sim. The war has re- 
vealed sin in our civilization—for the war is the 
end to which our civilization has led us. Being 
fimshed, it has brought forth death. 

2. And as the world judged is a definite and 
identifiable world, namely the Christianized world 
of the European culture—so the sin which is 
judged is a definite and identifiable sin. It is the 
omission of God from cognisance. The presence 
of God in human life has been ignored by it. The 
language in which St Paul arraigned another great 
civilization, that of the Classic paganism, may be 
used with verbal accuracy of the neo-paganism 
in which the war found us :—‘‘ When they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God . . . they did 
not like to retain God in thew knowledge.” For 
multitudes of us, no doubt, in personal faith and 
practice, God was the supreme reality—in social 
relations on the other hand and in the determina- 
tion of corporate conditions, we determined with- 
out reference to God. For our community life 
we accepted as necessary a standard which should 
be common to the believer and to the unbeliever— 
that of the materially advantageous. Days had 
been when the reference to God had been the 
commonplace of national conscience ; those days 
were past—we had abandoned such reference : 
and we have not even yet resumed it—even now, 
when we are driven to acknowledge and to combat 
some at least of our more paralysing national evils, 
we are careful to explain to one another that we 
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deal with them as vices, not as sins, and that we 
limit them because they are socially injurious, not 
because they are wrong. 

The sin is the sin of Christians—the world judged 
is the world of Christendom; it is we on whom 
the wrath has fallen, we who have known Christ, 
and in our corporate life, that social system which 
has broken down, have ignored Christ. We are 
“condemned, because we have not believed in the 
only begotten Son of God’’—we have known Him 
and have not believed in Him ; we have known His 
law, and we have not believed in His law. That is 
the specific condemnation, the essential and funda- 
mental sin which has brought us to this ruin. 

For multitudes in personal interior life, Christ 
has been the one absorbing fact. As a religion of 
the individual Christianity has been worked out 
and applied, even with some success—it has pro- 
duced the Christian life and the Christian soul. 
As a social inference, however, as a basis of public 
relations, it has mot been worked out nor applied. 
It has not produced a Christian Society, a Christian 
commerce, a Christian polity, or a Christian cosmo- 
polity. The ideal of Christendom as a Civitas Dei, 
a fellowship under the Cross, has existed. It was 
poorly enough realised ; but that is another matter 
—men cannot altogether be judged by their failures 
—most of us must ask to be judged rather by our 
aims. Nor it is entirely to the purpose to indicate 
that in those days also of better aspirations there 
were wars cruel and unjust, much violence, many 
scandals, lamentable corruption of religion itself. 
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The aspirations were nevertheless sincere. A 
world too is sometimes better known by its ideals 
than by its practice, all the more if it be a crude 
and developing world. As for corruptions, we 
see those of other days—we are blind to our own. 
Might we not have kept the ideals, while we bettered 
the practice ? Was it necessary for us to abandon 
the dream of making our world the Kingdom of 
God and of His Christ ? Since the renascence of 
paganism in the fifteenth century, we have been 
departing more and more completely from that 
dream. Latterly we have forgotten that it ever 
existed. As regards corporate relations, those 
relations which determine the manner of our 
world—the relations of business and of employ- 
ment—the relations of classes and ultimately of 
nations—we have come to assume that these must 
be ruled by self-interest: that in actual affairs 
Christ’s method is inapplicable. We have pro- 
ceeded upon the view that life is itself a warfare 
of man with man—a struggle to possess. In that 
social warfare we have barred only violence. 
Commerce we have said is war: finance is war ; 
politics are war. We fight: but there are rules 
of the ring, and we must observe the rules—other- 
wise let it be war, in which everything but the 
bludgeon is fair; as if the evil of war were only 
physical—its bloodshed and pain, not its conflict of 
desire—not its denial of the brother. It is that 
denial of brotherhood—the refusal in corporate 
relations, social, economic, political, national, 
international, to recognize the authority which 
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requires us to base life on love—Christ’s authority 
—it is that which is distinctively the “ Sin of the 
World,’ our Christianized world. This is the sin 
which, being finished, has brought forth death. This 
is the sin which the war judges—for the war is 
only this sin in ripe and perfect fruitage. A sin, 
one may suppose, is “‘ fimished”’ and ready for 
judgment at that point at which it becomes 
formulated and accepted into a theory of life; no 
longer a thing excused, but a thing chosen—the 
point at which men are found to say of that sin 
“ Evil, be thou my good.” The sin of our world, 
the heart sin of our system, may seem to have 
reached this stage when Germany stated its religion 
of force and proposed that as the basis of a new 
order. Then the sin was finished, and the death 
which it carried in its womb was born as Milton 
saw the first Death tear its way from the bowels 
of the first of sins. But Germany has only for- 
mulated a thought which was implicit in the 
generally accepted scheme of our activity ; what 
it finished we were all in the way to do. The 
sin was the sin of the world; our world, and 
our sin. 

For in spite of our jealousies, racial and political 
rivalries and divergencies, the group of peoples 
which share the European culture form a unity, 
moral and spiritual. Seen in the large, they con- 
stitute a single commonwealth. They have one 
economic life, one social law, one standard of con- 
duct, and one method of thought. Their science, 
their philosophies, their literature, their criticism, 
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their art, their religious and spiritual movements— 
even their fashions and their caprices and their 
sports—are international. No one of them thinks 
alone, or has originality enough to be capable of 
intellectual independence or even of any profound 
social eccentricity. All of us have built upon the 
same foundations in much the same manner. If 
there is sin, it is sin of us all, systematic sin, sin of 
premiss, from which we have all reasoned to similar 
conclusions. Not all of us so consistently—not all 
of us so resolutely—not all of us so thoroughly and 
joyfully. Whatever credit lies in lack of logic, 
some of us may claim that credit. We have not 
all finished and crowned the sin, as one nation 
has done. But all have sinned, and all in one 
way. “The War,’ writes Mr J. H. Campbell, 
“as the inevitable outcome of the ideals whereby our 
Western civilization has been living, and shows in 
what wt trusted, and demonstrated tts lack of spiritual 
consciousness.” Long ago the sombre but powerful 
imagination of Mr H. G. Wells had discerned this 
inevitable, and had warned us against “‘ the hallu- 
cination of security,” and against the assumption 
of an automatic “‘ progress towards which men had 
no moral responsibility,’ and he had predicted— 
nay, he had almost described—the present débacle, 
of which he discerned the seeds germinating in our 
practice. So, too, Mr E. A. Burroughs, finds it: 
“The war (he says) is the vengeance of the moral 
nature upon the material.” “We had grown 
accustomed to measure progress in material terms, 
and either to minimize our moral ailments or to 
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treat them with material remedies.” Mr Burroughs 
will excuse none of us :—‘ British individualism 
was in its way as much a form of animalism and 
atheism as German militarism or worship of ex- 
pedience.” “‘ No part of the civilization which has 
perished (he says again) can plead Not Guilty to a 
shave in the responsibility—because everywhere the 
new paganism was already working in greater or 
less degree or in one form or another.”” As compared 
with Germany, “‘ the vest of the nations, combatant 
or neutral, are white only by contrast with black, and 
would if contrasted with white be very grey 

the fall of Germany is a common reproach on human 
nature, rather than ground of congratulation for those 
other mortals who are not German.” ‘‘ Others, ourselves 
included, have deserved the cataclysm,” though only 
Germany could have engineered it. “‘ Humanity,” 
says Mr J. C. Snaith, ‘7s poisoned at its roots . . 
Prussia ts only a question of degree.” 

We can, in fact, learn little from what has come 
upon us, unless we recognize that the sin which 
Germany has, in St Paul’s sense “ perfected,’’ is 
the sin of the world—a radical vice which has run 
through the entire social detail of our Western 
system; unless we recognize that the judgment 
which visits us is not a heterogeneous retribution 
—as a man might be whipped for stealing, the 
whipping having no relation to the theft except 
by sentence of the judge: we have to see that it is 
strictly the death which that particular sin con- 
tained: we are filled with the fruit of our own 
devices. 
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Nor do we learn much unless we recognize the 
sin, what it is—that it is the sin of a world which 
knows God and does not glorify Him as God—which 
does not like to have God in its knowledge ; that it is 
the sin of a Christendom which confesses Christ, 
but will not have Him to reign (‘‘ His citizens sent 
after Him, saying, We will not have this man to 
veign over us’): which has limited His authority 
to private occasions, and has excluded it in social 
and public affairs ; a Christendom which has told 
Christ to mind His own business (which is the 
saving of souls), and to let society and the world 
alone. Germany perfected that sin; are we clear 
of it? When we saw what the sin perfected 
is, we revolted from it, and so far have cleared 
ourselves; to God be the praise. But hear 
Mr Burroughs again: “To approve an ideal, 
or even to fight for it, 1s nothing unless you 
also live by wt and for it.” We have still that 
to do—when it is no longer necessary to fight, 
then to live by the truth for which we have 
fought. 

This truth against which we have sinned—for 
which now by His grace to us we suffer—is the 
truth that God is a living God, and 11. all our ways 
to be acknowledged. It is the truth which Mr 
Britling discovered that we had forgotten: ‘‘ We 
have forgotten Him who is with us,’ he said; and 
again: “‘ Our sons have shown us God.” Mr Wells 
has advanced since he wrote of Mr Britling, but in 
the same path: now he tells us plainly, and I 
think truly, that ‘‘ the central issue of the war is 
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the forgotten and neglected kingship of God”; and 
that the ruling directing structural idea of the 
future for all social and political ideas is the idea 
that God is King. Mr Wells, however, as he writes, 
himself I think detects a gap in his teaching, and 
attempts to fill it by the assertion that “‘ every one 
knows what God means.” 

And that is precisely what everyone does not 
know. There is nothing about which men differ 
so absolutely. Does Bernhardi know what God 
means when he writes that “‘ Christian morality 

. in its nature cannot be political ? ’’ or Deiss- 
man, when he proclaims “ the religion of power ”’ 
as self-revealing ? or Hermann when he identifies 
Islam with the Christian grace of faith, and groups 
Germans and Turks as together ‘‘ possessing 
righteous life?’ or Lehman when he writes of the 
German God and the German soul which shall 
heal a world fettered in sin? I am sure that Mr 
Wells does not know God as these theologians 
believe themselves to know God—nor do we. As 
St Paul says “ there be Gods many and Lords many : 
but to us there 1s one God—the Father of whom are 
all things and we in Him; and one Lord—TJesus 
Christ—by whom are all things and we by Him.” 
“No man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” We can 
reach the Kingdom of God only through God’s 
King ; we can even seek that Kingdom only by 
recognizing the authority of Christ in all spheres 
and in all causes alike. That is to say, by recog- 
nizing the authority of Christ as the authority of 
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God. Such recognition, when we reach it, shall 
pro tanto be our repentance of our part in “ the 
Sin of the World.” 

In these days it is for God, the Eternal God, that 
men cry out: God who made us, God who is 
responsible for man. That demand for God is one 
of the signs of the time. In a very strange way 
we have reverted from humanism in religion to 
theology and to the deep primary mysteries of 
what our fathers called “ the nature and attributes 
of God’’—His_ righteousness and justice and 
mercy and love. A few years ago the common cry 
of the repetitive religionist was ‘‘ Back to Jesus”? :— 
to-day we lift our eyes to the heavens and seek the 
Father, if haply we may find Him. Christ Himself 
interests us only in so far as we can identify Christ 
with God. A Christ evolved, evoked, emanated, 
or as it may be, for any purpose or to any result, 
means little to us just now—as little to us as such 
Christs, it is evident, have meant to the Germany 
which produces them so profusely. To-day you 
might almost as well preach Francis d’Assissi to 
us as any one of them. Our heart and our soul 
cries out for God—God to suffer with us, God to 
fight our battle beside us, God on the Cross, God 
in the grave with our many dead: “ Who for us 
men and for our salvation came down from Heaven 
and became Man.” We can believe in God, if the 
Christ crucified is God—manifest. And we can 
serve Christ, even on His own terms, if through 
Christ and in Christ we are in contact with God— 
Very God of Very God—God sans phrase. Affirm 
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that, and you may say to us with conviction ‘‘ Back 
to Jesus”; to Jesus who shall save His people 
from their sins. In that Name every knee shall 
bow—even devils are subject to it. In that Name 
we can declare what the Sin of the World is, and 
in that Name hope to obtain repentance. We 
must reaffirm the Lord Christ. 

One hears it said that doctrine should be simpli- 
fied. That is an observation of which Captain 
Cuttle would have said that the bearing lies in 
the application of it. What doctrine is meant, and 
what is simplification of doctrine? There are 
indeed passages in the Westminster Confession or 
even in the XXXIX. Articles of Religion which 
might conceivably be simplified—but whether they 
are or are not simplified will very slightly affect the 
spiritual life of the Church—they do not enter into 
our life deeply enough to affect it much. The 
working doctrine on the other hand of plain 
Christians who are not theologians is that Jesus 
Christ 1s God—manifest; it would be hard to 
simplify that. Theology must tell us whether 
that doctrine can be sustained, and must supply, 
if it can, forms of thought which sustain it. 
To do so is the office of Christian Theology. 
But nothing can simplify it. One hears of re- 
statements: some things defy restatement— 
they admit only of reassertion. And it is this 
pivotal doctrine of the authority of the Manifest 
God, which, if the world is to be new, we must 
reassert. 


III 


THE NEW REVELATION OF TRUTH AND 
DUTY 


N the confusion of mind which the magnitude 
and complication of present events tend to 
produce, most of us feel the need of some cadre or 
framework within which to arrange ideas and ex- 
perience. The following series of reflections is 
meant to be no more than such a framework, 
suggesting (so far as it goes) a few out of the variety 
of possible lines along which coherence of thought 
may be attempted. It is doubtless too soon to 
forecast the mind or temper in which, when by 
God’s mercy it is over, the Great War may leave 
the Christian nations and ourselves. Yet already 
we are aware of certain movements of conscience 
and stirrings to think, and already it becomes 
possible to take account of these. If we do so, 
we may be struck chiefly by the familiarity of these 
freshly impressed ideas and convictions. The war 
reveals nothing ; it sets in new illumination points 
of faith which we have always held. The war 
imposes no strange conception of duty ; it summons 
us to follow out with thoroughness principles which 
already in part bind our conscience and guide our 
conduct. Alike as to creed and as to conduct the 
effect of the teaching of the war is an effect of 
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emphasis upon the acknowledged and _ believed. 
Doctrines which had seemed remote and abstract 
have appeared as vital and practical; precepts 
which had been taken to present a distant ideal 
have suddenly demanded instant obedience. On 
some minds the deepest impression so far produced 
by the events of the last three years has been the 
conviction of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
of its exhaustive and necessary truth alike in its 
statement of belief and in its ethic; for the Great 
War has appeared to them as the natural Nemesis 
of the imperfect apprehension and limited applica- 
tion of these statements, or of their denial. As 
we ponder the war and its lessons, the war and its 
impact on conscience, we discover nothing which 
we are not accustomed to confess and to teach— 
we discover that what we are accustomed to say 
is absolutely true and that the Christian code is 
absolutely necessary. The acceptance of the code 
is the condition of security for decent human life, 
and acceptance of the doctrine is the sanction 
which the code requires if it is to prevail. 

One clear conclusion—not new, but now forced 
on apprehension—is that human life bases itself 
on the spiritual. We were already approaching 
that conclusion by other paths. Science had 
reached the point at which it was compelled to 
ask of the theologian, ““ What next?” It “ de- 
clared that movement, life, progress were not self- 
explanatory, but from the point of view of naturalism 
[are] sheer miracle.” History and politics cannot 
conceivably follow a diagnosis or attempt to rest 
upon a theory more materialistic than the science 
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of material phenomena itself finds to be possible. 
The whole trend of thought has of late been 
towards the spiritual explanation of the universe 
and of man. Now has come the war, so evidently 
a war of spiritual issues, a war of ideals, a war of 
judgment on rival principles—principles judged 
in their results, and judged in the anticipation of 
humanity by the futures which respectively they 
hold out to us. Who can mistake the conclusion ? 
The background of life is spiritual, not material. 
We have been accustomed to speak of “‘ civiliza- 
tion ” as if there were only one civilization, and of 
“progress” as if there were only one progress. 
We can do so no longer. It appears that there are 
contrasted civilizations, opposed forms of progress. 
There is a civilization which rests on ideals, moral 
and religious; and there is a civilization which 
rests on appetite and its satisfaction. There is 
a progress towards spiritual results and a pro- 
gress towards material results. Behind German 
ruthlessness there is an idea, working towards 
the German “kultur’’: behind the uprising of 
the world against Germany there is an idea, work- 
ing towards liberty and justice. Materialism is 
capable of evolving a civilization productive of 
what it seeks and for its own ends efficient—a 
civilization entirely different from that which a 
spiritual conception of the universe and of man 
aims to evolve. The materialistic civilization will 
no doubt contain in itself the forces of its own 
disintegration ; it will pass, leaving to the world 
only such non-material elements of its order as 
for its time have enabled it to subsist ; yet it may 
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(as the classic civilization did) dominate the world’s 
stage for long enough. The one civilization seeks 
the Kingdom of this World; the other seeks the 
Kingdom of God. There are alternative capitula- 
tions of the human soul, of its imagination and 
faith, to this kingdom or to that. Both kingdoms 
are absolutely real, absolutely possible ; and both 
have promise. Between them we must choose.* 

The idea of an ‘‘ automatic ’”’ progress is, one 
may venture to say, definitely and generally 
abandoned. It is a recent idea, and dates only 
from the middle decades of last century, when 
German influences were finding their footing in 
this country ; when the general mind was excited 
by scientific discoveries, by genetic theories now 
largely discredited, and by their mistaken applica- 
tion to human life; when our political economy 
was at its most ruthless; when in especial the 
doctrine of the “survival of the fittest,’ which 
Germany has applied so fruitfully for evil, was 
coming into acceptance. And it is an idea which 
circumstances compel us to abandon. There is no 
“inevitable advance.’’ There is no “ irresistible 
march ”’ of events. We are resisting events: we 
are opposing a progress: we propose to do so 
to the death: and we hope to do so successfully. 
The world is not shaped by blind law, but by 
living will, the will of God and the will of man. 
Progress to Good is by effort, sacrifice and vigil- 
ance. It will not come of itself. Material progress 
may be accompanied by moral decadence. Nothing 
is more treacherous than such “ progress.”’ 


1 Aug., De Civitate, xiv. 28, 
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The above conclusions are general, and not 
necessarily Christian, though perhaps to Christians 
they are specially obvious. Further, there are 
certain necessities which receive new emphasis 
from the circumstances of our time : 

The initial necessity of repentance: repentance 
on the part of the individual, the Church, the 
world—repentance not in the popular sense of 
remorse, but in the Scriptural sense of peravo.a, 
the movement of the moral self towards God— 
movement which originates in dissatisfaction with 
the past, and involves good intent as regards the 
future. And there is need of definiteness in repent- 
ance: recognition of that in the past with which 
we are dissatisfied and of that in the future which 
we are set to attain. 

The necessity of social applications of the Gospel. 
The nature of personal sin, personal righteousness, 
personal holiness, has been long recognized by 
Christians in the light of Christ; but as for the 
world’s business, it has not been thought possible 
to conduct that on Christian lines. The whole 
question requires to be worked out, and is urgent. 

The necessity to the Christian of a world leavened 
by Christianity. A man can always follow the 
Christian rule, if he is prepared to endure the con- 
sequences.” But the consequences may be ruinous ; 
they may make a man’s common business impos- 
sible. Where rogues compete, there may be no room 
for an honest man. The Christian life, followed 
strictly, may be no better than a slow martyrdom. 
It can be little else in a world of non-Christian 
standards and customs. That Christianity may be 
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other than exceptional, it must create for itself an 
environment ; it must leaven the world even for its 
own sake. To obtain for its disciples room to live, 
it must seek the Kingdom of God to rule the world. 

The consequent necessity for us Christians of a 
world movement towards new and Christian 
standards. Such a movement must be our hope 
and objective. It is possible; for the past fur- 
nishes examples (not to speak of the first spread 
of the Gospel) in such periods as the thirteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, which gave the Francis- 
can and the Evangelical revivals. Such move- 
ments originate in individual conversions and con- 
secrations, resulting in a demand upon the social 
conscience. The social conscience is accessible to 
protest against anti-social practices. In America, 
for example, the social sentiment excludes idle- 
ness even in the wealthy—and sloth is a sin which 
has as strong a hold in the flesh as any. 

Becoming more definite, we find ourselves con- 
firmed in certain doctrinal positions : 

In a Doctrine of God: (1) The personality of 
God. God is not merely a force of life immanent 
in the universe and in man, but is a living God 
who judges the earth and wills righteousness. The 
Christian doctrine of the relation of the divine and 
human is rather that in God we live and move 
and have our being, than that God lives and moves 
and has His being in us. The Christian doctrine 
of Divine Immanence is the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Life-giver, who with the 
Father and the Son together is worshipped and 
glorified. (2) The unity of God: one God for nations 
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and for individuals ; for social life and for personal 
life ; for business and for religion. (3) The supreme 
necessity of God. Without account taken of Him no 
thought is true, no action is safe. There is need of 
unremitting recollection and recognition of God. 
(4) The pantocracy of God. All regions of life are 
His; He is God over all; the State is but His 
ordinance and exists to do His will. (5) The Trinity 
of God : so conceived that it supplies room for the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of the Pre-existent. 

In a doctrine of Christ: a doctrine of Christ 
which shall propose Him as the only Mediator 
and in all respects Mediator between God and man : 
supreme in all spheres of human life and action. 
Christ is God manifest in flesh : God is distinctively 
known only through Christ. In Christ there 
appears eternal God. What He has become by 
Incarnation, by human experience, by His Passion 
and His Resurrection, that He abides eternally. 

In a doctrine of morals: based on Christ and 
expressive of the relations established in Him 
between God and man and between man and man ; 
a morality based on the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment—one morality applicable in all regions of 
activity—and ruled in them all by the law of love. 

In a doctrine of the Church: as existing to 
interpret and manifest Christ, to witness to Christ 
as supreme in all spheres, and to exemplify in its 
own constitution and practice the Kingdom of 
God; the need of an supernational Christianity and 
of an international fellowship of Christians ; the im- 
possibility that it be left to secular agencies resting 
on a secular creed to testify to human brotherhood. 


ena 
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In a doctrine of the world: as the sphere of the 
leaven of the Kingdom of God: to be penetrated 
by the Kingdom of God in Christ “until the 
whole’ (its mundane life of politics, economics, 
and the rest) ‘‘ be leavened ’’—this apart from the 
complementary vocation of the Church to call out 
of the world a people to be God’s own. 

In a doctrine of Man: his dependence on God. 
He has not “light in himself ’’—he has not “ life 
in himself’ ; he must accept the way of God and 
the assistance of God. He is brother to his brother 
man and owes him justice and mercy. 

Therewith, in a doctrine of the solidarity of 
humanity, and of corporate responsibility for social 
conditions and for national action; a doctrine of 
Democracy as ‘“‘the enlistment of manhood for 
righteousness ’’ ; a doctrine of the public conscience 
and of the significance of its standards. 

{In this connection compare Dr Benjamin Kidd, 
The Science of Power, published since the above 
was written, as to “social heredity,’ its immense 
possibilities, and the immediacy of its action—for 
which he instances the rapid transformations of 
Bees and of Germany. ] pt. 

Finally,..certain facts of vast importance, have 
~ received new illustration and are forced upon 
attention to a degree which permits that we speak 
of them as, in a limited sense, “ revelations ”’ 

Of the greatness of the soul of man : its €apacity 
for sacrifice, for devotion to duty, for consecration 
to a good cause; its measureless courage and 
patience ; that the man of to-day, instead of being 
degenerate in manhood, is braver, sterner, and 
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more accessible to great motives than men are 
recorded to have been. 

Of our own capacity for adaptation to new con- 
ditions and for submission to new demands in the 
common interest. It appears to be far easier for 
us to change our habits for the better, to accept 
restrictions in self-indulgence, to undertake labours 
and generally to endure hardness for worthy ends, 
than we had supposed. Change for the better, 
then, need not be entirely a gradual process. We are 
capable of immediate adherences to what is good, 
instant surrenders of what is hurtful. All classes are 
alike capable of such things. It is needful only 
that the reason be evident and the motive proposed 
be adequate. Here again the law is “‘ Ask, and it 
shall be given you.” A great hope is suggested—we 
need not (it seems) be afraid of conversions ; we need 
not despair of reforms ; we may venture to attempt 
sudden ascents to new planes of thought and 
emotion. And these ascents may be as swift and as 
general as sometimes decadences have been. 

Of the joy of brotherhood. We have been forced 
by stress of necessity into agreements, associations, 
co-operations, harmonies—-we have been compelled 
to look every man upon the things of others. We 
have found that to do so is not painful, not humiliat- 
ing. It is better, not worse, than “‘ war in peace.”’ 

Of the methods of God: as judging our ways 
by the ends to which they bring us; as letting us 
be filled with our own devices ; as using no punish- 
ments disconnected with the sin which is punished, 
but suffering sin when it is finished to bring forth 
its own proper death—the death which it earns 
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as due wages; the moralizing effect of this dis- 
covery, the mercy of it and its healing. 

Of the reality of human free will: of the 
terrific power for evil which it confers, and of the 
responsibility which it imposes. 

Of Christ as the Saviour of the world, as well as 
of the soul—and the only saviour of the world ; 
since it has appeared that the only law under 
which men can in freedom and honour dwell to- 
gether is His law, and that His sceptre is the only 
staff of peace. 

Of the ‘‘ anima naturaliter Christiana ’’: declared 
in the revolt of the world’s conscience against the 
religion of Antichrist, as soon as it was understood. 
We go astray as sheep that are lost; “we will 
not have this Man to reign over us’”’: neverthe- 
less, when the alternative is made evident, we refuse 
that alternative yet more vehemently. 

Of new conditions which demand new obedience 
to God in Christ. We are now, in the new century, 
forced into contact with one another, man with 
man, class with class, nation with nation ; and the 
alternative in every sphere is brotherhood of war. 

Of a new offer of the Gospel: ‘comparable to 
that which issued from Galilee after the Resurrec- 
tion.” God “has come out of His place to judge 
all the inhabitants of the Earth.” Men discuss 
whether this is ‘“ Armageddon”: how much 
greater troubles do they desire before we shall 
confess that God is calling us to repentance ? x 

Of Christianity. For what does Christianity "J 
stand? It “stands for the absoluteness of Christ.’’ 


, 


IV 


THE ALLEGIANCE OF THE KINGDOM 
_OF GOD _ 


S to the ee ie our Padlegeaes: it has been 
said with authority, Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon. ‘Mammon ” is a Syriac word meaning, 
as some say, a profit, or in more modern phrase, 
a dividend. Our social life has been on the whole 
organized as a service of Mammon,.a quest of the 
Dividend ; and this service has got us into great 
trouble. The alternative is to serve God. We 
cannot serve both God and dividends. 

Our nation is divided just now in the most 
curious fashion into two sections which are con- 
ducting themselves on opposite theories of the 
wisdom of life. One of these remains within our 
islands and (with, of course, extensive exceptions) 
continues to go upon the old basis of self-interest, 
guided by the familiar code of the pursuit of in- 
dividual advantage. It does so automatically, 
almost unconsciously, mechanically, not knowing 
any other method. It piles up profits, it wallows 
in coin, it grasps opportunity to seize a gain out 
of the hour. It would feel itself almost immoral 
if it did not—a man’s first duty is to himself. It 
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continues, that is, to proceed upon the theory of 
life against which the nation as a whole is supposed 
to be striving, the theory which Germany has per- 
fected and for which, on the world scale, Germany 
stands. 

The other section of the nation has cast this 
theory to the winds. It serves. It offers itself 
in sacrifice for the brotherhood. It asks for 
nothing, and it receives nothing; rations and a 
uniform (as the French soldier of the Revolution 
asked only “‘ bread and powder ’’): therewith it is 
content—to suffer and fight and die; God and the 
Cause and obedience and comradeship being (as 
certain ‘“‘ Chaplains in Picardy ”’ have told us) the 
four foundations of its spirit. This section of our 
number has “‘ negated self ’’ and has taken up the 
burden and goes forward, following. Have you 
thought how accurately, literally, the way of these 
men is the way of which Christ spoke? To under- 
stand that way, we have only to look across to 
Flanders ; or we have only to watch any draft 
marching to the station on its way to embark. 
Watch the draft: and watch the crowd on-the 
side paths, hurrying on its own affairs, hardly 
noticing the men who march in the gutter; it is 
only another draft, poor beggars—lucky not to be 
of them. They go singing: we have no song, as 
we go to our business—we have scarcely even a 
cheer for them. These are the two ways ; which 
of them is the ‘‘ way of life’? These are the two 
methods, set before us as a diagram is drawn for 
students upon a blackboard. One of these methods 
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has broken down—though we persist in it. The 
other is being tried abroad; it remains to try it 
at home. Can we do for the Kingdom of God 
what the soldier does for his country? If his way 
is the true way, our affair is to translate that into 
the terms of civil life and to apply it all round. 

Now this Kingdom of God, Christ told us to 
seek it first as the great object—that Kingdom and 
its justice ; and that all the rest would then come 
right. How does He Himself present the kingdom ? 

Christ presents it in a double light—as it is in 
itself, and as it acts socially upon the world in 
which it is embedded. Take a pair of contrasted 
pictures of it. It is, He says, like a plant—spring- 
ing from small origins and never indeed becoming 
anything very stately (not an oak tree, but only 
a mustard bush) : still a thing vitally complete, and 
wonderful in the mystery of its growth and fruit ; 
having also a certain specific power of giving 
shelter to men’s souls—it becomes no more than 
the greatest among herbs: yet the birds of the air 
come and lodge in its branches. That is a pre- 
sentation of the Kingdom as it embodies itself in 
the heavenly fellowship of the Church. But also 
it is like leaven ; and that too is a living thing and 
powerful, but hidden—that is in this aspect the 
specific quality of leaven: it is mysterious—it 
vanishes into the lump and is no longer identifiable 
as itself—the Christianity of a “‘ Christian world ” 
is very little like Christianity proper ; yet it trans- 
forms the world’s mass and makes it comparatively 
wholesome, 
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Or take another pair of similarly contrasted 
presentations of the same thing. The Kingdom is 
like a company of girls going out alone together 
into the night to watch for a festal procession, 
their whole business being to keep ready for that 
moment of its arrival. This, like the mustard 
plant, shows us the Kingdom embodied in the 
Church: the Church as a thing separate in the 
world, living for the absent Christ, absorbed in 
expectation and witness. But also and no less it 
is like a group of trusted slaves, to whom an 
absent master has committed his possessions. 
See them: they scatter (it is again in another 
form, the vanishing of the leaven), one by one they 
disappear into the crowds of the Bazaar; but 
each goes, not on his own business, but on his 
lord’s business, and each to return with his increase. 

Of these two presentations of the Kingdom, it 
is, I think, the second which at present mainly 
concerns us. The immediate question is not of 
Church revival but of national Rededication—not 
of the salvation of the elect, but of the salvation of 
society : it is therefore the penetrative, expansive 
transmuting action of the leaven, or it is the per- 
sonal responsible stewardship of the servant going 
into the market with his talents, which gives us 
our cue for the emergency. One need not forget 
the other side; it is the Church’s interior life 
which is the nursery of its exterior influence and 
activity; it is the seven-branched candlestick, 
burning alone in the darkness of the Holy place - 
before the Sheckinah which gleams out through 
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the Veil and guides to the Sanctuary. If one were 
speaking in a different connection and at another 
moment, one would speak of the Church as Christ’s 
Body, His feet and hands and lips, to go and to 
speak and to work: one would talk of the Church 
as God’s instrument and say, “ Perfect the instru- 
ment—be fit for God’s use.”’ Unless the Church 
can and will deliver herself from conformity to the 
world in thought and practice, the leaven is dead— 
the servants will one and all at the best bury each 
his talent, and think that he does well at all to 
keep it. The sedulous observance of the world 
by the Church has indeed well-nigh brought us 
to that point. 

Nevertheless it is the war and the issues raised 
by the war which are presently before us; and the 
war is a war of nations and not of Churches. It is 
a phenomenon of the social and mundane order ; 
and its lesson is the lesson of the necessity of a 
better world, a new social conscience, a revised 
standard of communal ethic, a restated conception 
of practical life. The call of the crisis is for a 
farther and deeper leavening of the lump rather 
than for a pruning of the vine ; it is not so much 
a summons to the virgins to trim their lamps, as 
it is to the servants to be up and doing, occupying 
with their Master’s substance. This, of course, 
is to insist on only one aspect of the matter and 
does not exclude the other aspect: the two are 
not alternative—the Church indeed has to trim 
its light, lest there be a removing of candlesticks : 
if the vine be not sharply pruned, it will not bear 
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fruit, and this is an hour when Christ comes during 
fruit, and the vine is in danger lest it be found to 
cumber the ground. What one is trying to say is 
that just now the Church in judging itself, as it 
must, should look outward to the world to which 
it is sent, and should see that in order (in the most 
literal sense) ‘‘ to save the world ”’ it must get its 
message into the world’s mind and its law into 
the world’s practice. The Gospel which for the 
crisis it has to emphasize is the Gospel, not as for 
the individual soul and not as for the Church in 
its heavenly calling, but the Gospel of secular 
conduct, of Christ’s lordship ‘‘in all spheres ”— 
what Mr Wells in his pathetic semi-conversion 
keeps reiterating as “ the forgotten and neglected 
Kingdom of God.” It is the Gospel (always one 
Gospel) in a certain application, in a definite 
relation: in its leavening, namely, of secular 
associations, in its illumination of earthly life : 
for that is the locus of the present collapse. 

Then comes into play the principle which Christ 
declared to be regulative of His own relation to 
humanity: “For their sakes I sanctify Myself” : 
or as we in this reference may render it, ‘“‘ I dedicate 
Myself.” For the world’s sake we must dedicate 
ourselves. We are the leaven, blending into the 
world’s mass, that the whole may be leavened. 
We are the servants, talent in hand, disappearing 
into the crowd to be busy for our Lord, returning 
out of the crowd to bring Him our success—or our 
failure. Each morning the Christian so plunges 
into the world and is lost to sight among its multi- 
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tude : each evening he comes back, having made, 
please God, something more of his trust. Watch 
a Christian congregation, pouring from Church 
doors, scattering to the four quarters, losing itself 
in the populace for the week’s activity, each man 
to his place in the world: there is the parable of 
the Talents enacted before your eyes— then he 
that had received the five talents went and traded 
with the same . . . and likewise he that had 
received two.”’ The world’s work to which the 
fellowship of believers betakes itself is the sphere 
of its “trading for Christ.”” It makes its plunge 
into the street, the Exchange, the shipyard, the 
factory, to the desk or to the counter, there to 
leaven life with the spirit and practice of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, to occupy for Christ those 
places, each man his own. Behind the man is the 
fellowship: there is the secret, thence is power 
and inspiration, and thither again is refuge: he 
issues from it strong for his day. Instructed unto 
the Kingdom, he returns to it and is refreshed. 
But he himself, in spheres into which the Church 
cannot enter, is the agent and the force. It is 
everything to the Christian, and through the 
Christian it is everything to the world, that the 
Church should hallow itself; but directly and for 
the world’s immediate and effective leavening the 
necessity is that the Christian should sanctify 
himself, accepting for his law that Ethic which all 
the world must learn to regard, if the world is to 
go on. 

The Church is a fellowship believing, confessing 
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and teaching certain truths—primarily and of its 
essence it is that ; but next it ought to be a fellow- 
ship of people who practise a certain conduct—*‘ a 
people of God’s own, zealous of good deeds ” ; 
resolutely and at all costs maintaining in action 
a certain standard, whatever it be usual to do and 
whatever comes of it. They are, as St Luke calls 
them, 77s 6d00—men of a certain Way. It 
seems probable that if we are to save the world, 
we must give a new prominence to this conception 
of the Church and of the allegiance which it requires. 
We have based much on loyalty to the Faith ; but 
what of loyalty to the Way? If our tenure of the 
Faith does not in corporate and in individual 
practice issue in conformity to the Christian idea 
of social behaviour, what influence of the leavening 
sort can we conceivably exert on society? Put 
it thus: the Church is a body of persons pledged 
to the absolute morality, persons who do not con- 
cede or compromise. Suppose it possible to find 
a company which should interiorly accept that 
definition of their due allegiance, what would be 
the social effect? Or put it thus: the accom- 
plishment of an absolute and ideal morality is 
probably remote, if only for the reason that few 
of us see with any exactitude what in concrete 
application that would really mean—we have no 
clear notion of what a Christian world would 
resemble; but suppose that this or some such 
conception of the Christian allegiance became 
general throughout the discipleship, that a Christian 
is as such a person pledged to the Christian ethic, 
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bound in conscience and calling to the simple and 
unqualified right, and that the Church is in this 
regard an association to support the individual in 
following out that proposal, bringing to his aid the 
consensus of a vast agreement that this marks our 
function towards society. What would be the 
social result of that ? Would the result be perhaps 
a strong fermenting of the leaven in the lump? 
would it be a sudden and conclusive exaltation of 
the general conscience and of the popularly-accepted 
measure of mutual requirement in the matter 
of conduct? As far as I understand, such an 
upward shifting of the current moral demand is 
the aim stated on the watchword of a Mission 
of Rededication: ‘‘ the supremacy of Christ in all 
spheres.”’ 

But the social conscience is the resultant of the 
play of innumerable individual consciences: so 
it comes back upon ourselves and to the question, 
“And what shall I do?” Everywhere in this 
Mission we are met by that question ; and it does 
not seem to be taken as a sufficient answer that 
our greatest need just now is to think, to sit down 
and consider “‘ whether we are able.’’ No one 
likes thinking: most of us prefer doing. One 
recalls, therefore, another and greater mission, but 
like ours a mission of repentance, and like ours 
distinctively a Mission of the Kingdom—how men 
asked.of the Baptist that same question, and how 
he replied. He referred each enquirer to himself 
and to his own circumstances and bade him do 
right there. 
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“The Brightness of His glory and the express Image of His 
Person.’’—HEB. 1. 3. 


NCE a year, on this Sunday after Pentecost, 
it is the practice over most of the Western 
Church to consecrate the day to meditation of the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. Itis a good custom ; 
otherwise we might seldom {choose for topic a 
theme so vast, and to the mind of the less thought- 
ful somewhat abstract and unpractical. It is well 
to be from time to time in a manner compelled to 
handle it. 

Just now, perhaps, compulsion to deal with such 
matters is less necessary. For we are all busy just 
now with the great thoughts ; we are thrown back 
on our foundations; we are all enquiring about 
God. The world, we say, had forgotten God: 
you perhaps had not forgotten Him; I perhaps 
had not; but the world as a social organization 
was leaving God out of account. Or it had come 
in part to believe in a false God, a God who is 
always on the side of strength and justifies means 
by ends: and that dreadful doctrine has let loose 
upon us war and red ruin. If the world is to be 
saved from self-destruction, another idea of God 
must prevail ; and that must be the idea of God as 
our Blessed and Adorable Saviour Christ Jesus has 
declared God. We must build up our new world upon 
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Christ and under Christ’s sceptre, letting Him be to 
us what our text calls Him, God’s express Image. 
That, I think, is the deep conviction to which 
men who think and men of good will are being led 
by events. They can see salvation for the world 
in no other name but in Christ’s Name. They can 
find no other foundation for society. The way of 
any re-established civilization must, they feel, be 
Christ’s way. For in these days we are close 
packed and confined together as the crew of a 
crowded ship; and we are armed—science has 
put in our hands the equipment of mutual destruc- 
tion. A crowded mutinous crew, each with his 
knife, and organized only in gangs to seize the 
ship’s provision and to master its cargo—can we 
be far from shipwreck? Many of us have tried 
Christ’s way, each for himself; but it has never 
been tried as a way for the world—now we must 
try it for the world, Christ to be Captain of our 
Salvation. We long for peace, “an abiding 
peace’; and Christ alone is Prince of Peace: 
we shall come to abiding stable peace only when 
Christ is allowed to rule, and to rule “in all spheres ” 
of our life. We have been willing that Christ 
should rule in the heart, for private religion and 
for our relation to the unseen and the heavenly ; 
but we have not contemplated Him as to rule in 
affairs, in commerce or politics or economics, or 
among the nations. Now we must fall back on 
Him to govern in these matters also: we must 
accept the fact that He is not merely the Saviour 
of the soul—He is the Saviour of the world. Evi- 
dently no one else can save it: we must fall back 
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on Christ. Men are thinking in this way, talking 
and writing in this way, because they are driven 
to it. The alternative to Christ seems to be war ; 
war of classes, war of parties, war of sexes, as well 
as war of nations; we shall be little better of a 
“League of Peace’’ to keep the ring. War has 
come to stay, unless we can find a new basis for 
human association; and we can imagine that new 
basis only in Christ, to rule us and our society. 
We must accept the Kingdom of God in Christ, 
or settle down to a world at war even in peace, 
and to a life of watching against each other, a life 
of hating and fearing, and strivirig and fighting, and 
of preparing to fight and to fight again. Men see 
this, and they are fleeing to the thought of Christ 
as a refuge from the dreadful prospect. Only He 
can save the earth, and even He only if we confess 
Him King. 

And this compels us to realize afresh our beliefs 
as to Christ, who He is and where He stands. For 
if all the world should bow to His authority, and 
if all the world’s fate is to depend on its truth to 
Him ; if for the future everything is to be judged 
by this test, ““ how much of Christ is to be found in 
it?” ‘How far does this legislation or this method, 
or this trade or this amusement, conform to Christ’s 
way ?”’ (and in our Mission of Rededication we are to 
assert that measure and to beseech men in pity to 
themselves and us to accept it)—then we must render 
areason. Whois Christ? and whyis He so absolute ? 
and where is to be His place in our idea of things ? 
It must surely then be the highest place of all and the 
most central. Evidently we are then placing Him in 
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God ; we are finding Godin Him; we are doing what 
His accusers declared that He Himself did: we are 
“making Him God.” Can that rationally be done ? 
How canit be done? Howare we to think about it? 

One answer to that question, and an answer 
which I have heard given, is “‘ Don’t think ’’: be 
content with the simple fact that asa system of life 
Christianity works. It has the value of efficiency— 
Christianity may preserve civilization, if civilization 
will submit to regulation by it ; and nothing else 
apparently can do this. The alternative is the pro- 
tection of civilization by the continuous application 
of some form of force, by an international police for 
example: whereas the reign of force is precisely what 
we desire to eliminate. Christianity can save'society: 
be content with that, and do not worry us by asking 
who Christ is or what Christ is. Asa basis for social 
life Christianity works, and that is enough. 

No, it is not enough. You must render me a 
reason. If I am to be effectively Christian, I 
must be intelligently Christian. To accept Christ 
for Lord and, in such a world as we have, to attempt 
Christ’s way of life—that is a great venture: it 
challenges all my powers. I shall certainly not 
do that except at cost and with sacrifice. I can 
go into it, soul and strength, only if it convinces 
me and possesses me and satisfies me—my under- 
standing as well as my affections and my will. 
This idea of taking up Christ’s service on pragmatic 
grounds as an expedient—it is a cold-blooded 
heartless business. It can never lift me to newness 
of life. It cannot carry me away from myself, 
or inspire me to that kind of happy recklessness 
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which the pioneers at least of the new way must 
feel. For that I must have a background of faith. 
I must “know Whom I have believed.” I must see 
my Lord, I must name Him, I must place Him. I 
must so see Him and so place Him that I can 
worship Him, confide in Him, abandon myself to 
Him—see Him in such fashion that I shall count 
all things but loss in comparison. And that means 
in effect that I must place Him in the Godhead 
and recognize God in Him. Now it is this which 
the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity enables me 
to do, and which no other account given of Christ 
succeeds in doing. History is witness of what I say— 
since the fourth century the mind of the Church has 
rested securely on the foundation of this doctrine ; 
while divergence from it has always been sympto- 
matic of tendency to reduce Christ from the place in 
which the necessities of faith impel us to seek Him. 

On this account therefore the doctrine of the 
Trinity reveals itself to the religion of our time as 
the most practical of all doctrines. The day is 
past when any but a very helpless ineptitude will 
venture to talk in the old fashion of doctrine as 
lifeless or of dogma as abstract—at least in this 
connection. The world needs Christianity ; there- 
fore it needs Christ—Christ who is absolute, 
Christ who is authoritative, Christ who is authori- 
tative alike in every region of life; Christ in the 
market, Christ in the theatre, Christ in the arbitra- 
tion room, Christ among the masters, Christ among 
the men, Christ in parliament, in the Cabinet, in 
diplomacy, King of the kings of the earth. And 
Christ can be thus authoritative only to a world 
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which sees Him in God and accepts Him as the 
expression of the whole of God—of God who judges 
among the nations, as well as of God who loves 
sinners. Dr Orchard, in his Outlook for Religion, 
tells us that even the assertions of the Nicene Creed 
concerning our Lord, that He is God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of Very God, being of one 
substance with the Father, may be found to come 
short in their testimony, are terms that may be 
juggled with or evaded : that we must not derogate 
from them, but rather go higher than they go and 
say more than they say. For myself I should be 
content that we should give these terms their full 
inference, and should open to Christ the wide con- 
crete world, as already we open to Him our hearts. 
I make no attempt in what I say here to expound 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity or to justify it— 
I do no more than try to show you what it means 
to us in practice, and why just now we reaffirm 
it to be the Gospel of the future, as it has been the 
Gospel of the past. It is because this doctrine 
gives us the Christ whom we need—Christ who has 
authority, Christ who has the authority of God. 
It teaches the Eternity of Christ. He who 
entered the world, Son of the Virgin, was not, 
it declares, a new personality. He was pre- 
existent, the Everlasting Son, sent by the Father, 
“the Lord from Heaven.”’ For ever He had been 
in God; He is one with God; necessarily and 
eternally an element in the Godhead. By Him God, 
who is infHimself unknowable, inaccessible, becomes 
known and comes within reach. It is thus Deity 
itself which in Christ is presented to us—‘‘ God forth 
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from God, true God forth from true God.” In the 
Godhead the Father is the Source, the Son is the 
Radiance—‘‘ the Effulgence of His glory.”’ God 
speaks in Him, the God who made us and our 
world—that is the measure of Christ’s authority. 
Farther: Christ, it is taught, is persistent. 
He is the Eternal, now reigning in God. He has 
not been a passing manifestation—God looking for 
a little through the clouds and then again with- 
drawing Himself, or God taking for the time and 
for a purpose a cognoscible form, which was to be 
presently laid aside. Christ is again in God, still 
in God, for ever in God, for ever God’s Interpreter 
and our Mediator. Christ, that is to say, is a 
living Authority, a present Authority, authority 
for the world of reality, for the day and its problem : 
where two men meet in street or market, platform 
or battlefield, there is Christ—Christ between them, 
Christ over them, their God and Lord and Judge. 
Farther: in Christ is incarnated and presented 
to us the whole of God—all, that is, of God that 
man can know, all of God that is related to man. 
He does not represent only God’s tenderness, mercy 
or grace, but also God’s righteousness, justice and 
judgment. All judgment is committed to Him. 
There is ‘‘ the wrath of the Lamb ’’—as God is to 
be feared, so is Christ to be feared by those who are 
rebel to God and His enemies. Godis love: but love 
is just ; love is capable of anger : love can be severe. 
Christ stands for the whole love of God, for its stern- 
ness as well as for its gentleness. And this again is 
the authority of Christ—power is behind it, and 
judgment—it is the authority of a King. 
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This, then, is the Christ in whom the Catholic 
Church believes, and to whom we testify—the 
Christ, faith in whom might still preserve and 
restore us and our world. He is the Rock on whom 
we might rebuild our shattered fabric of life; 
His is the sceptre under which we might dwell 
together as brothers, and the earth be quiet. 

No other presentation of Christ has authority— 
we see that to-day. The teaching which has 
prevailed in Germany (not in Germany only, but 
there most completely) has deprived Christ of 
authority, because it has presented Him, not so 
much God as a product of God—inspired by God, 
emanated from God, exalted by God out of man- 
hood to Sonship; but not as the Eternal, not as 
the Abiding, not as at once perfect God and perfect 
Man. Such a Christ as “ reduced Christianity ”’ 
has looked for could be only a Christ for His own 
time and circumstances, because He is no more 
than a phase of Godhead—instructive, suggestive, 
lovable, admirable—anything except authoritative. ~ 
But to-day it is authority which the world seeks 
and needs. There is no refuge or hope for us except 
in Christ ; and Christ Himself cannot help us, unless 
we see Him as God manifest and His way as God’s 
way, and bow to Him, and bring every thought into 
His subjection. He must rule the new world for 
which we hope, and God in Him be its God. 

We go out afresh in this Mission—not to seek the 
Kingdom of God, for that we know and have; but to 
seek its application and realization in the structure 
and conduct of our fellowship as men—* Christ to 
be supreme in all spheres and in all causes.” 


VI 


PRAYER IN THE REGION OF THE 
ee = PHYSICAL 


E are again all of us busy in Intercession. 

We had slackened in that work—but 
recent events have sent us again to our knees. 
There have been formal and official calls to prayer, 
and there has been response. With this greater 
occupation in prayer we find ourselves again 
asking, as we have so often asked, what kind of 
help we can ask God to give. On the spiritual 
side (in the highest sense of the word) there is no 
difficulty and hardly any limit. We may pray, 
it is admitted, for faith, for God’s love and pity 
to be near us in our-trial, for His presence with 
sufferers, His consolations to anxious and mourners, 
His mercies for the souls of those who fall. But 
are we limited to prayers of this type? Some 
think that we are. To do more would be “to 
ask God to show partisanship.”1 Very few will 
accept so narrow limitation. Most will extend 
their supplications to petition for such things as, 
in a general sense, God’s blessing on our forces and 


* “War and Intercession,’ E. M. Venables, Commonwealth, 
January 1918, 
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on our allies, God’s support to our King and his 
advisers, the gift of wisdom and understanding 
to our national leaders, to our commanders, to our 
thinkers and teachers ; courage and endurance 
to our men ; unity and perseverance to our nation 
—especially perhaps for the nation’s penitance and 
for the Church’s revival. In a sense all of these 
are “ spiritual ” gifts—they lie, that is, within the 
region of the mental, the psychical—they are of 
the soul rather than of the body. Few would feel 
much hesitation in claiming within this region 
liberty of prayer. Others would have still further 
boldness. They would frankly pray for victory 
to our arms and for the defeat of our enemies, 
encouraged to do so by convictions as to the nature 
of the conflict, of the respective causes supported 
by the combatants, and of the issues involved in 
the decision; convictions with which we are all 
familiar. They would venture to ask Divine 
protection for individuals. They would ask the 
relief of sufferers, the healing of the wounded, the 
safe voyage of travellers, the provision for prisoners 
and so forth. Such prayers may seem to enter a 
sphere of greater uncertainty than that of prayers 
whose answer lies entirely in the spiritual or in 
the psychical. They touch perhaps the material. 
They are prayers for things: and as such they 
are suspect. The writer already quoted would 
call them prayers for the miraculous—“ any kind 
of interference by God with scientific laws of 
modern warfare would be miraculous.”’ He ex- 
cludes such interference, it is true, not as impossible, 
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but as unfit : it would be “‘ to expect God to violate 
His whole principle as declared by Incarnation.” 
‘Victory in war depends on the numbers, the 
material resources, the scientific skill, the foresight, 
the human endurance of one side as compared 
with the other. In as far as all this is material God 
surely does not intervene. Inas far as it is spiritual, 
God gives His aid to any who call upon Him.” 

I do not enter on the deeper questions which 
the writer of these sentences moves—of the im- 
partiality of the Deity in a concrete struggle 
between sinful men, where on the one side there 
is relative right, on the other relative wrong, 
or of our freedom to ask for His aid; but I am 
interested in the distinction which he makes 
between aid in the spiritual and in the material 
areas, and in his delimitation of these areas. 
Numbers, resources, perhaps scientific skill—these 
are of the material; but foresight and endurance 
are scarcely of the merely material. Intervention 
in the former would be “ miraculous.” We do 
not ask or expect God to spoil the German ammuni- 
tion, or to deflect German bullets from their 
mathematical path, or to distribute German 
shrapnel otherwise than the forces of its explosion 
tend, or to prevent German bayonets from pene- 
trating. We exclude from our thoughts in prayer 
any petition of this class, not because we think 
such things impossible with God—the power of 
spirit on matter is unknown to us and the nature 
of matter as an expression of spirit is uncertain— 
but because we know the value of a fixed system 
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of environment and its normal necessity to the 
exercise of human self-determination. But what 
of the other class of results which depend, not on 
the action of spirit on matter, but on the action of 
spirit on spirit, mind on mind, will on will? Fore- 
sight and endurance, for example, are of that 
nature. If we ask God to deflect a bullet or to 
blunt a bayonet, we ask for what, in common 
parlance, is called miracle. If we ask God to 
darken the counsels of German leaders (“ fore- 
sight ’) or to shake the German morale (‘“ endur- 
ance ’’), do we ask for any miracle? Is the action 
of spirit on spirit, mind on mind, will on will, not 
a fairly established and admitted fact within our 
common experience of human spirits, minds, and 
wills acting and interacting on each other? Of 
course such prayer implies God as spirit, mind, 
and will; but that is no more than any prayer 
may seem to assume. It does not imply any- 
thing unusual, beyond the ordinary experience, 
in excess of or in contravention to what are called 
laws of nature. It is arguable that the Deity, 
in the interests, for one thing, of human liberty 
and to supply a steadfast platform for the activities 
of reason, supplies a fixed and therefore ascertain- 
able system of material cause and effect, which 
He does not at least lightly permit to be disturbed, 
and that in the common course the direct action 
of spirit on matter is confined to the influence of 
spirit on its own material organism, so that only 
through its organism spirit reaches and affects 
matter external to its organism. If we pray that 
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German bullets be deflected from their direction 
or that German bayonets be forbidden to pene- 
trate, we pray for a disturbance of sequences 
within this sphere of the material which does not 
seem to be in accordance with that will of God 
to which all true prayer is submissive. In so far 
as what we call laws of matter represent a fixed 
system, they indicate to us self-limitations accepted 
in the divine action. But we do not know of any 
such limitations in the non-material sphere. Even 
within the area of human interactions, barred as 
each of us is within his own organism, we have 
good reason to suppose that there are direct pro- 
cesses of impression and communication: sugges- 
tion, thought, transference, telepathy, volition 
appear to be possible from mind to mind without 
the intervention of any method of signalling by 
word or gesture. In some measure soul touches 
soul and may influence or may move it, or one 
soul may convey to another its own content. 
There are contacts and fellowships and presences 
which excite us or which depress us, which bring 
out our better or our worse self, which stimulate 
the mind or benumb it. Then there are the 
phenomena of mass-consciousness. Group men 
for any purpose, and forthwith there emerges a 
thought and disposition which is not that of the 
individuals, but is a group-thought and group- 
disposition, the resultant of a certain coalescence 
of personalities which gives something resembling 
a group-personality. Apart from material methods 
of communication, we act on one another and 
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affect one another: thought, emotion, will propa- 
gate themselves from self to self. And such inter- 
action is normal. It implies the spiritual perhaps 
—but it does not imply the supernatural. 

Now it would seent unreasonable to debar 
Divine action from this sphere. God is spirit— 
God is thought—God is emotion—God is will. 
And in God we live and move and have our being : 
subject to an intimacy of contact with His thought, 
emotion, will with which no other closeness of 
approach is comparable. If our approaches to 
one another, soul to soul, mind to mind, affect us 
in mood, in impulse, even in the content of thought 
—if we immediately and directly stimulate or 
depress one another, strengthen or discourage one 
another—it seems scarcely possible to doubt that 
God, who touches at their deepest every spring 
of our thinking and feeling and willing, may sway 
or inspire, may suggest, may move to wise action, 
may sustain, may open to us resources of energy 
and resolution. The difficulty is not to imagine 
such influence in operation ; it is rather to conceive 
bounds to it; it is rather to safeguard human in- 
dependence and responsibility, and to see how, 
bathed as the human spirit is in currents of the 
Divine Spirit, man’s resistance to God is main- 
tained. It is, however, enough for the present 
purpose if it is recognized that God is not barred 
by physical order from activity in the non-material 
sphere, and that we contemplate no “ miracle ”’ 
if we desire Him to communicate non-material 
benefits such as “foresight and endurance”’ to 
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those in whom we are interested, and to withhold 
them from those to whom their communication 
would, as far as we can see, work for evil. Within 
this sphere we are at least free from those limita- 
tions to prayer which our regard for the will of 
God as declared in physical law imposes. We may 
doubt, as the writer already quoted doubts, 
whether God will intervene in so unChristian a 
thing as war of any sort, defensive or other, seems 
to him to be, and may therefore doubt whether 
it is lawful to pray in such relation at all; but we 
can hardly doubt whether God does normally 
intervene by way of influencing the human mind 
and spirit. God does give grace; God does give 
wisdom to those who ask it; God does bestow a 
right judgment ; God does inspire just thoughts ; 
God does fortify our resolution; God does direct 
our minds and will—else prayer would be at an 
end. If God is barred from intervention—that 
is action—both in the material and in the non- 
material spheres, there is nothing left as to which 
we can make a request known, and except as 
primum mobile God is out of account. 

But if one does throw open this region of the 
human soul and mind to the Divine action and 
therefore to prayer, one finds that it includes a 
great deal; that, in fact, it includes almost every- 
thing as to which one could possibly wish to pray. 
For the matters which affect us most are almost 
all matters dependent on human activity in one 
way or in another. Keeping for the moment to 
the war and prayer in relation to the war, “ fore- 
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sight and endurance”’ have been instanced as 
important. Foresight is a detail of wisdom ;_ it 
depends on a calm and sane condition of mind, 
steady and balanced. It is shaken by passion ; 
it is confused by any evil condition of soul. He 
that hateth is in darkness and walketh in darkness 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes: and so no less he 
that lusts or covets or despises. F oresight demands 
harmony of mind with the environment; but the 
ultimate environment is God, in Whom we live 
and move and exist. The less we are in harmony 
with God, the less is it possible for us to under- 
stand our world and its conditions. In the material 
sphere we may still see clearly and plan, with all 
cleverness and thoroughness; yet in the larger 
issues we may be strangely stupid. Something 
is withheld from us—that something not our own 
on which success finally depends. Nothing more 
is necessary to our ruin than a withholding: “ If 
Thou go not with us, carry us not up hence.” 
Endurance again depends in part no doubt on 
physical characteristics—the ‘‘ toughest nerves ”’ 
hold out longest ; and it depends in part on habit 
and discipline ; but it depends still more on moral 
conviction, the ascendancy of the good conscience : 
and beneath all it depends on the something in- 
explicable which we call spirit. There is the gun, 
we say, and there is the man behind the gun; 
but what is behind the man? Behind the man 
is God: there are ministrations of spirit, reinforce- 
. ments of will-power, supplied or withheld; and 
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nothing is necessary for the failure of will-power, 
but that withholding. Or need we be afraid to 
think that there may be more than withholding ? 
that there may be an active confounding of the 
human intellect or a positive shadowing of the 
human judgment or a direct chilling of the human 
fervency of resolution, where these are serving 
evil ends? May not Até still be sent forth to dog 
the steps of Hybris? Pan is dead, but 70 zavuxdy 
still issues from some unsearched source and turns 
men’s hearts to water. On such things as these, 
foresight and endurance, the battle turns and the 
issue of war depends: and they are not material 
factors but spiritual, and subject to spiritual 
influence. The King’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lord as the rivers of water: He turneth +t whither- 
soever He will; and so are other hearts of men, 
of statesmen and voters, commanders and soldiers. 
Does any one doubt it? Need we then pray that 
bullets should be deflected or bayonets be turned 
to lead, in order that we may pray for victory ? 
As for the bullet itself, however surely by the 
conditions of matter it may follow its course, the 
course it shall follow depends upon the aim of the 
soldier who fires it, and that again on his judgment, 
concentration of mind and so forth: the human, 
that is the spiritual, factor enters everywhere. 
Or the man at whom it is directed swerves, stumbles, 
turns by a shade this way or that ; and the bullet 
has passed him innocuous: its path is fixed, his 
is not—the momentary inattention which caused 
him to stumble, the impulse of compassion which 
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bent him for a moment towards the wounded man 
in his path, that drew him out of the bullet’s 
track. One does not need to go to the battle- 
field for “ hair-breadth escapes” ; and constantly 
these escapes are due to some unexplained impulse 
or unconsidered action of one’s own. ‘“‘ Another 
step and I should have been killed ’—but we did 
not take that other step; “I happened for some 
reason to pause—to look round ’’—we do not 
know the reason: yet there may have been reason 
—that impulse, that check, may have had its 
source in some goodwill that moved our will. 
Matter acts fixedly ; spirit is mobile, and answers 
to spirit: mind answers to mind, will to will. 
Thus there is opened to us a very wide region 
within which things happen, things as to which 
we may desire to pray, as to which prayer is 
certainly not hampered by considerations of the 
fixity of material conditions. The weather, our 
old friend whom we have so often met in such 
discussions, does not come within that region— 
and no doubt there are other things which it 
.excludes * we do not often wish to pray about 
weather. But take the matter of health, one’s 
own or that of another: its preservation is in 
great part a question of discretion and, in the wide 
sense, of temperance. Recovery from illness is 
in great part a question of morale; of the vigour 
of the élan vital; of hopefulness and the will to 
live; of expectations and of confidence in the 
means used for recovery. One may pray for the 
invalid, for his faith to be healed, for the reinforce- 
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ment of his vital energy out of the fountains of 
the Divine life, for the calming of his thoughts 
that he may rest and be strengthened, and so on. 
One may pray for his physician, to be given under- 
standing in diagnosis and to be guided to a right 
treatment ; and for those who tend him, that they 
be vigilant and tender. Or you are concerned for 
the welfare of your boy who leaves your home for 
his career; all your prayer for him moves within 
this region of human thought and volition ; you de- 
sire him to be kept pure, sober, upright ; you desire 
him to be made prudent and diligent; you 
desire him to be preserved from blunders and 
follies and vanity and passion. You wish him to 
be worthy: to deserve. You desire men to look 
kindly upon him, to understand him, to be fair 
and to be encouraging towards him. You wish 
for him good friends, and to be a good friend to 
them, If such things be granted, you need be 
anxious for little else. And these are things for 
which surely one may pray with all liberty. Or 
it is yourself on whom some troublesome responsi- 
bility has come, something to strain your own 
powers and like to bring you into hazardous con- 
tacts with the will and mind of others. It is still 
mind and will, yours and theirs. You pray for 
yourself—you desire to be wise in this matter, to 
have a right judgment, to be supplied with fertile 
thought, prudent counsel, apt words; you are 
conscious that you “lack wisdom,” and you ask 
of God who gives liberally. You pray as to others 
who must co-operate with you, who may differ 
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from you, that they may be made wise, friendly in 
temper, understanding you, helpful. Their hearts 
are in God’s hands. No man goes into any im- 
portant gathering of his fellows without intense 
consciousness that the issue is unpredictable : 
the course of the meeting uncontrollable, by him 
or by any there. One tone or another may de- 
velop—the prudent word, the foolish word may 
be spoken, and a word may make all the difference. 
One man is there and his presence saves the situa- 
tion—or vice versa. An awkward subject is avoided 
and all goes well; or suddenly it is intruded, and 
all goes ill. One can only pray. The hearts of 
men are in God’s hand; He gives wisdom, or He 
does not give; His Spirit guides, or we are left to 
our foolish selves. One goes through certain hours, 
holding His garment, plucking at it, depending on 
His mercy from moment to moment. The issues 
are wholly spiritual, and God alone directs them. 
These are onlyinstances, and perhaps not the best : 
they are such as commonly come for consideration in 
one’s commonplaceexistence. Theyexemplifya wide 
liberty for prayer apparently rational, even obvious. 
They show the way into a region within which prayer 
is unhampered by speculative considerations of the 
more usual kind ; and within that region lie most of 
the matters in which prayer is interested. Leaving 
out. the weather, I find myself unable to recall 
many concerns as to which it would occur to me 
to pray, which do not hinge for result on human 
character, intelligence, or action; that, is on the 
Divine supply of grace, of wisdom, or of impulse, 
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And in particular with regard to the war—one 
presupposes a righteous cause and the Divine 
interest in righteousness, else, of course, prayer in 
the matter were barred—and one in a general way 
excludes petition for weather, or that bullets may 
be deflected, and so forth, for reasons already 
admitted as probably sufficient. One must pray 
according to the will of God, and His will as the 
fixity of material sequences may in a broad sense 
be recognized. But we may pray that our nation 
and the allied nations may be turned to God and 
to the fear of His law. One may pray for their 
agreement and mutual truth. One may pray for 
their staunchness of soul and firmness of mind and 
nobility of purpose. One may pray God to make 
their leaders and chiefs wise and strong ; to give 
them the right thoughts and to guide them to the 
decisions which shall be for good for us. One may 
pray for the direction of their councils and parlia- 
ments. One may pray for commanders, officers, 
men—for the prudence and courage to be given 
which each needs. One may ask God to give them 
a right judgment and an unswerving resolution. 
And one may pray God to darken the counsel of 
our enemies, to shake their purpose of heart, to 
cloud their spirit with His displeasure, to leave 
them to the natural retribution of that confusion 
of mind which follows in the wake of arrogance 
and unscrupulousness. One may pray God to 
intrude Himself upon their content of soul, and 
to awaken the conscience of these great peoples 
who are opposed to us, to trouble them by doubts 
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of the excellence of their doings in certain matters, 
to lay on their heart the burden of a fearful re- 
sponsibility, to whisper to them remorse and to 
suggest repentance. One may pray God to rein- 
force and encourage the better elements which 
are to be found in these multitudes and to break 
their dreadful unanimity in defiance of the good. 
One may pray God to weaken that immoral strength. 
And one may pray God to maintain the judicium orbis 
terrarum, that securely it uphold our contention and 
establish our consciousness that we serve humanity 
and not ourselves alone in standing to this quarrel. 
One may pray God to sustain the world’s morality. 
All this is prayer for victory ; and it is prayer within 
a sphere where prayer may move freely, even confid- 
ently—for with such assurance as is possible it com- 
mends itself to us as prayer according to God’s will. 

At ail times perhaps—at the present moment 
certainly—it is of much importance to us to have 
a rational confidence that our prayers have the 
character of reality and are justified in regard to 
their subject matter. There is a quickened desire 
to pray; but the impetus of prayer is restricted, 
if we pray with a doubt whether we act reasonably 
in praying. We are accustomed to think of the 
Divine action in terms of physical law much more 
than in terms of grace given or withheld, and much 
more than in terms of the action of spirit on spirit, 
with a result declaring itself in events ; though most 
events as a matter of fact depend upon non-material 
rather than upon material conditions. It may there- 
fore be of some importance to lay emphasis upon the 
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mental, moral and spiritual as conditioning events ; 
that is upon the human element in most incidents. 
and upon the probable accessibility of the human 
spirit, mind and will to the influence of the Divine. 
A great liberation of prayer lies that way. 

There are other and deeper questions as to 
prayer which I have not sought to move. On the 
spiritual side also there seem to be and doubtless 
are Divine self-limitations. If there were not, we 
should be automata. As it is, the self-determina- 
tion of the human will is respected in all Divine 
action—grace is never compulsory. But it is 
ready, and it enters where the way is opened to 
it. Prayer certainly opens the way for its access 
to the soul which prays. It need not be too much 
to believe as well that currents of grace respond 
to our prayers for others, and reach them with 
fuller impulse because of our prayer. We are 
taught to pray. On the other hand grace may be 
withheld. It may be denied to the unworthy. The 
offender may be left to himself and to his own 
wisdom and its foolishness, There may be more : 
there may be retributive confusion of the evil 
mind. There may be the retributive rashness 
which grows from pride. There may be the 
desperation of a soul which feels itself forsaken. 
There may be fear from God. And again such 
things may not be unrelated to prayer: shall not 
God vindicate those who cry long to Him, though 
He seems paxpoOupety. He will vindicate speedily. 
‘“‘Men ought always to pray and not to faint.” 
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VII 
SPIRITS IN PRISON: AN APOLOGUE 


ESTERDAY I had been reading a warning, 
eloquent, impassioned, obviously sincere, 
against a certain manner of prayer with which 
many of us are just now occupied, as being unreason- 
able and useless. This manner of prayer had been 
much to me: it had been my refuge under heavy 
strain, the natural expression of my convictions 
as to God and man, the Church had called me 
to it and had guided me in following it; I had 
found it in the hearts of my fellows in faith; I 
had done something to encourage it, and had 
laboured to give it form for myself and others. 
Now I was warned to desist from such prayers. 
I was shown that they are irrational, that they 
misconceive God, that they make Him a partizan, 
that they mislead faith and hope and should be 
put to silence. And I was disquieted ; for in these 
days we are sensitive to interferences and are 
easily disturbed in spirit. Then perhaps I slept— 
I know that I dreamed. 
It seemed to me that I was imprisoned—how 
I came to be imprisoned I did not ask myself—the 
helplessness of it left me no heart for reflection. 
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Outside of my cell lay my life and whatever is 
dear to a man, and some deadly peril threatened— 
home, wife, children were at its mercy. I could 
see it coming, and I was helpless. I could see it, 
I was aware of it—as in dreams one is conscious of 
a condition, though one does not account for the 
condition, or arrange the experience through 
which one passes—but only knows and suffers. 
My prison seemed to command the scene of my 
interests and affections—I looked out upon them 
and knew that the terror drew nearer. I saw the 
horizon smoke; and presently it was not the 
horizon only—the havoc crept across the plain 
which lay between that distance and my own 
for whom I trembled. I was aware of some 
devilish power which dwelt in that smoke cloud 
and came with it. I knew that deeds of horror 
were being done in its shadow. And always it 
came nearer, and I was helpless. I was shut in 
a cell, which opened indeed by some window upon 
the valley, peaceful as yet and beautiful, my 
heart’s riches treasured in its safety and peace: 
I could see before me all for which I care—I could 
watch its fate—I could not escape the sight. The 
stones of which the cell was built were in some way 
significant to me of the imprisoning power ; they 
carried lettering — Lex, Lex, Lex; Lex Divina, 
Lex Nature, Lex Crucis, Lex Amoris, Lex Spinitus— 
or they contained such words ; I read them without 
inscription. Then I knew that He who had built 
my prison and shut me into it was God; and the 
blessed Christ had sealed the door. I knew it 
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and my sense of a horrible helplessness grew upon 
me, for I could not rebel against my Lord. My 
soul was in prison, for I could not even in soul 
rebel against Him. 

Then I fell on my knees and beat my brow upon 
the Rock on which that awful cell was built. I 
called upon God—He knows how I cried to Him. 
I heard words bursting from my heart ; I did not 
know my own voice as I heard them—‘“ Christ, 
Christ.” 

Instantly I was aware of another sound, a sort 
of scraping and tapping upon my cell wall; and 
as I listened this sound took intelligible meaning. 
I knew nothing of such things—I suppose that I 
had heard or read, as everyone has, of prisoners 
in adjacent compartments of our great gaols, and 
of how they thus communicate with each by a 
code of their own, and maintain midnight con- 
versations in defiance of the vigilance of their 
warders. Some recollection of this must have 
lurked in my brain, and came to interpret—or 
perhaps had suggested—this phase of my dream. 
In any case I knew, as in dreams one knows, that 
these faint scrapings and knockings which came 
through the wall beside me were of this character ; 
and I knew that they brought an answer to these 
hoarse cries of my despair. I had prayed: I 
had called upon the Name which God cannot but 
hear, and He answered me. I held my breath as 
I crouched there, my brow pressed to the rock, 
and I listened, and I understood. I do not know 
how I understood—in dreams one accepts these 
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things as they happen: I read the sounds as a 
signalman reads the winking flashes from another 
ship and forgets them in following their message. 
What they said was this, ““I hear you”’; it was 
repeated again and again, ‘‘I hear you.’ But it 
was upon God that I had called—who was this 
who heard through massy walls and answered 
prayer ? 

Next I found myself crouching against the stones 
scratching and tapping in reply—the code seemed 
to come to me: I did not think of that—dreamers 
do not think, they only feel. ‘“‘ Who is it speaks ? ” 
I asked; and the answer came, ‘‘ Your Father.” 
My despair passed from me—God was there ; God 
was pitiful; God was strong; God marked my 
cry. He had shut me in this cell—I would not 
call it horrible, I would not call it prison, since His 
Hand had done it; surely then it lay on Him to 
undertake for me, and to save those whom I might 
not reach. A great trust welled up in my heart ; 
joy and faith swept through my spirit ; it was as 
if the sun had broken out in hell. I beat upon the 
wall which hid God from me. I seemed to hurl 
my soul through its impenetrable screen ; I poured 
out my complaint before Him :—“ Father, Thou 
seest what things are done; Thou seest the evil ; 
Thou knowest. Help me, for I am shut in, I 
cannot come forth; and my trust is in Thee. 
Beat back this horror that creeps over the earth ; 
deliver us from the evil; save what I commit to 
Thee.”’ At first there was no answer, and I cried 
aloud, ‘‘My Father, my Father”; then there 
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came again a tapping sound, faint and whispering ; 
and I know that it said, ‘I cannot.” I crouched 
there and listened, for I did not understand, and 
I too whispered and scratched, for power was gone 
from me—only I seemed to myself to repeat, ‘‘ My 
Father, my Father; God, God.’ I did not yet 
despair, for I did not understand. And the 
message went on, “ 1 am a prisoner—I cannot help 
you.” “God,” I cried, ‘“O God, my God.” “‘I, too, 
am a prisoner,’ came back to me ; ‘“‘ I am enclosed, 
I am helpless: Lex Divina, Lex Amoris, Lex 
Incarnationis, Lex. Crucis, Lex Spiritus—I shaped 
their mass, I piled them round me, I built my own 
prison ; and I have shut myself in—the key is cast 
into the Abyss.’’ While I listened, I knew that 
the Evil was sweeping nearer and stronger and that 
its shadow had reached my home. I heard shrieks 
_ out of its darkness, and I perceived the voices of 
those I loved—the cries of children, my children— 
a woman’s desperate cry. I felt madness coming 
upon me, and J cried with a man’s last bitterness, 
“O God, behold; O God, hear.” There came 
back a knocking from the wall of my cell: “I 
see; Lhear; I pity; Ilove; I suffer; I am your 
fellow-prisoner.”’ Then I knew that I was mad— 
'my brain crashed—and I awoke crying aloud, 
Christ, Christ, Christ. 

I awoke—thank God for the awaking. The 
horror of my dream clung to me for the moment ; 
then I realized that I had been dreaming only. 
The sane pure sunlight shone round me ; the glory 
of Christ filled the skies, and the earth shone with 
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His mercies. I lifted my eyes to Heaven and I 
blessed the Most High and I praised and honoured 
Him that liveth for ever and ever, whose dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, and He doeth according 
to His will, and none can stay His hand or say 
unto Him, ‘‘ What doest Thou?” I knelt and 
said the Our Father to its words But deliver us from 
the evil; and I knew that I was free so to pray, for 
the Son had made me free. 

And may God give such an awakening to all 
who dream nightmare thoughts of a fettered 
God, a Father to whom His own universe is an 
imprisonment. 
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